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mankind might attain to if environment were only more rationally considered. It would be interesting to study and examine closely that environment which surrounded Morris. The elements seem fairly clear. There was, first of all, a happy and healthy childhood— not unduly trammelled by schools and teachers, but with more than usual freedom to roam about the woods and fields and study life at first hand. Perhaps a still more fundamental force in the making of the man was the absence of financial worry, the deadening weight of material cares. It woitld be difficult, probably, to overestimate the waste of useful human energy and skill due to no other cause than financial strain.
The student of Morris's environment would, I think, have to consider next the educational value of the art of the mediaeval ages which had survived in English architecture as Morris knew it at Canterbury and round Maryborough, the art whose spirit then, at least, haunted Oxford. Perhaps the two visits to Normandy, which Morris made in his Oxford days, had as much to do with this side of his development as anything else on which we can lay a biographical hand. There was the lucky chance, too, that gave him a circle of delightful friends—though, of course, they became his friends because he was already a person of _ charm. But there is always this reaction between cause and effect; it is difficult to know which is which. Perhaps, after all, the most interesting fact about the character of William Morris is that a man of individuality, marked almost to the verge of isolation,